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“LONDON VIEWS THE BULGANIN-KHRUSHCHEV VISIT’ 


MR, NEWMAN: On Friday, two of the most powerful men in the world today, 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin and First Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Nikita Khrushchev, ended a ten-day visit to Britain. On the surface, their presence 
here has done little to resolve the many issues which divide the worH today, There 
has been no agreement on Germany, European security, disarmament or the arms race in 
the Middle East, although all of these problems came in for a full and frank dis- 
cussion between Prime Minister Eden and the Soviet leaders. 

In short, we seem to have travelled little up the road to peace since the end 
of World War II, but with one notable exception -- the Soviet leaders have now 
acknolwedged publicly that they are convinced that the West does not want war, 

What, then, has been the value of such a visit? Here in Britain, public re- 
action is mixed. There are those who feel Prime Minister Eden took a calculated risk 
by inviting the leaders of the Soviet world here. They believe that the visit will 
only dignify Bulganin and Khrushchev in the eyes of the neutralists and dishearten 
the captive peoples of Eastern Europe, There are other sections of opinion here who 
believe Prime Minister Eden has been used as a pawn by the Soviets to help them ob= 
tain a visa to the United States for talks with the most powerful Western ally. But, 
by far, the major section of opinion here believe strongly in the usefulness of the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, 

Prime Minister Eden holds to the theory that personal contacts and plain talk 
with adversaries can only lead to good. He described the results of that meeting as 
the beginning of a beginning. 

To begin our discussion tonight on how London views the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
visit, TOWN MEETING departs from its regular practice to bring you first the recorded 
views of the Man on the Street. We have talked to Londoners from ali walks of life, 
at Hyde Park, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross Road, the East End of London and South 
Kensington. For the most part, their views fall into three categories: (1) those 
who are for the visit, (2) those who held to the middle of the road and, (3) those 
who are against the visit. 

(At this point Mr. Newman brought in Man on the Street opinion. Because of 
traffic noises and overseas transmission, it was very difficult to distinguish.) 

MR. NEWMAN: First here are the views of those for it. They include, in order 
of appearance, a truck driver, a postal clerk, a warehouse worker, an army officer and 
a housewife. 

TRUCK DRIVER: I feel this visit is a good thing. We've got to accept that 
communism is here, A sixth of the world has been more or less taken over in a com- 
paritively short period of time . .. and coexistence is absolutely necessary. 

POSTAL CLERK: I'd like to see these people come over here again and not just 
them but all of these various people who are in charge of the various organizations 
in Russia, and to keep coming here all the time -- sailors, soldiers, anybody =-- just 
come here on various visits to see how we live and how we work over here, and in 
that way form a basis on which we can interchange our relations and just get together, 

WAREHOUSE WORKER: I think it's a good thing they've come . .. because we 
haven't had any Russian representatives come to this country for a number of years, 

« e « and the quicker we get trade with them, the better it is for this country. 

ARMY OFFICER: I think it is an extraordinary good thing that they have come 
to this country because it gives this country a chance to show that they can be 
hospitable to the Russians and I think it will open the door to the Russians being 
more hospitable to us, and for us to see their point of view and for them to see our 
point of view, 
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HOUSEWIFE: JI think it's a very good idea, We don't quite know their inten- 
tions in any way and there is no harm in having them, 

MR. NEWMAN: Next, those who hold to the middle of the road =-- a wholesale fish 
dealer, a businessman, a civil servant, a businesswoman and a housewife, 

FISH DEALER: Ive heard all sorts of things ... and even if some people don't 
agree with their views or with things thev've done in the past, they are our guests 
and I feel that we should show them the same hospitality that we are noted for all 
over the world, to anybody who is our guest. 

BUSINESSMAN: I have no intention of giving you my name or my occupation, but 
I think that the visit of these two leaders should be treated with very great caution. 

CIVIL SERVANT: . . . I don't hold much faith really . .. but let's hope for 
the best, 

BUSINESS WOMAN:. . . I think most people are just cunious. 

MR. NEWMAN: And, thirdly, those against the visit -- a traffic manager, an 
accountant, a cub reporter, a secretary of a Right Wing organization and a refugee 
from Eastern Europe, 

TRAFFIC MANAGER: I think it should have been ten years ago, not now, That's 
my firm belief and I'll stick to it. 

ACCOUNTANT: Before I came backto London, I was employed in Austria and Germany 
before that, and naturally . .. 1 felt very strongly against any sort of cooperation 
with the Russians, I was probably influenced a great deal by the fact that the popula- 
tion on the demarcation line realized the dangers the Communist brings in, and that is 
how I feel about it, 

REPORTER: I don't feel that there is a great deal of sense to it. After all, 
we've read reports of their visits to India and Burma . . . and I don't believe they're 
genuine at all, 

SECRETARY: . . . It has been insulting to the good sense and the good manners 
of the British people and no possible good can come of it since the Russians and 
Communists invariably fail to keep their word. Bee Me egy ae aA ten Pe RAD 

REFUGEE: I believe that the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to this country 
has only one purpose: The purpose of propaganda for themselves and for their country. 

MR. NEWMAN: Well, those were the views of the Man on the Street, as we recorded 
them this morning. Now, for the views of the professionals, we turn to our guest 
speakers in the studio -~ two distinguished BritishM.P.'s and two leading American 
correspondents in London, 

Our first speaker tonight is Mr. Areurin Bevan, a Labor Party Member of 
Parliament since 1929, As Minister of Health in the post-war Atlee Government, he 
played a major role in instituting nationalized medicine in this country. His re- 
fusal to depart from Labor Party policy is said to have cost him the role of leader 
of his party. Mr. Bevan fights for what he believes without thought for his politi- 
cal future. His policy of unquenchable individualism has earned him both great esteem 
and great hostility within and without the halls of Parliament. Mr. Bevan: 

MR. BEVAN: I think that the speakers who hawbeen interviewed are not repre- 
sentative for the majority of the British people. That is to say, I wouldn't say 
that 33-1/3% were favorable, 33-1/3% were indifferent and 33-1/3% were hostile. i 
should say that the vast majority of the British people wanted the visit and now 
that it is over, we are looking forward to good results from it. 

MR. NEWMAN: Our second speaker, like Mr. Bevan, is noted as an independent 
thinker and one who refuses to toe the party line on all issues. He is Sir Robert 
Boothby, a’ Conservative Member of Parliament for the past 32 years. Sir Robert is no 
stranger in America, having recently returned from a visit to the United States where 
he lectured and appeared on television. He is also no stranger to TOWN MEETING 
listeners, Sir Robert, how do you feel? 

SIR ROBERT: Well, I hate, as you say, to agree with anybody if I can possibly 
avoid it and 1 certainly dislike agreeing with Aneurin Bevan if I can possibly avoid 
it, but the fact remains that on this occasion, so far, I agree with everything that 
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he has said, I dontt think this was a representative British opinion that we 've 
been listening to. I really do believe that the vast majority -- 90% I should 
think -- of the people of this country think this visit has been a good idea; think 
that it has achieved a little more than was hoped or expected and, consequently, be- 
lieve that some good will come of it. ae 

MR. NEWMAN: Our next speaker is Mr. Don Cook, the London Bureau Chief for 
the "New York Herald Tribune." He has followed international developments as a 
foreign correspondent for his newspaper for the past eleven years, His assignments 
have been in France, Germany, North Africa and the Middle East. Mr. Cook, where do 
you stand on this visit? 

MR. COOK: I think there is no doubt that the British people in the last ten 
days here have displayed what I heard described as "balanced democracy" to a remark= 
able degree. I would be inclined to agree with Sir Robert and Mr. Bevan that 90% of 
the people probably do feel that this visit was a good idea. But that has not altered 
the fact that their reception of Bulganin and Khrushchev has been certainly on the 
cool and calm side and the effect of this reception on the Russian leaders when they 
go back and go over the practical problems of coexistence, not just the propaganda 
problems, seems to me to be probably the most far-reaching results that we can antici- 
pate from the whole affair. 

MR, NEWMAN: Our fourth guest tonight is Mr. J. David Brown, the chief corres- 
pondent in London for "Time" magazine, As a journalist, Mr. Brown has covered the 
news from halfway around the world, in Asia, India and Europe. As a novelist, he has 
had great success with three books, "The Freeholder," "Stars in My Crown," (which was 
a best seller in the States) and, just recently, he has published "Kings Go Forth." Mr. 
Brown, the mike is yours, 

MR. BROWN; I almost hate to agree with Mr. Cook, like Sir Robert hates to agree 
with Mr, Bevan, but in this particular case I think that I do agree with him, basically 
because I think that it makes no difference about how much we hope for peace but, like 
most Americans, I think I share the suspicion -- it's certainly a valid belief -- that 
no matter-how much. the Russians may. change from day to day or from conference to con= 
ference, they have not, in fact, abandoned their long-range plan which is a World 
Communist State. I don't think the conference has proved that they have and I do not 
think that it has proven that the Soviets will relax their efforts to subvert the non- 
Communist world, 

MR. BEVAN: No one expected that they would come over to this country and make a 
declaration of that sort at all, Mr. Brown, The fact of the matter is that when we speak 
of Russia's intentions to have Communist States to have the desire and intention to con- 
quer the world, I don't mind them having such an intention and such a desire so long as 
they don't make us do it. All they are trying to do is convert us or to trade with 
us into it. Well, let them, let them go ahead with it. 

MR. BROWN: What could have been accomplished by the visit that could not have 
been accomplished through regular diplomatic channels? 

MR, BEVAN: In the first instance, why on earth did Eisenhower come to Europe 
to meet the Communists if he thought that personal contacts were of no use at all? 
These contacts are necessary so that people may be able to speak to each other as 
laymen and not necessarily through journalists, 

SIR ROBERT: I think that another answer to Mr, Brown is this -- I don't be- 
lieve, before they got here, that they had any idea of the gravity of what they have 
been doing playing around with arms in the Middle East. I think that when they did 
get over here it was made perfectly plain to them that oil in the Middle Fast is 
absolutely vital to our existence and that led to an agreement on their part with our 
leaders to work for what is described as a mutally acceptable settlement of the dis- 
pute between the Arab States and Israel through the United Nations Organization, I 
will admit that their intentions have still to be carried out but the fact that they 
should declare this intention has undoubtedly led to an immediate relaxation of ten- 
sion in the Middle East and I think that itself has a value, 
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MR. COOK: I think we could all agree that they certainly haven't abandoned 
any Communist objectives and that that wasn't their purpose in coming here at all, 

A more interesting thing to me is what their purpose, in fact was what they expected 
to get out of this visit and why they were so anxious to come, These objectives I 
don't think are by any means clear to any of us, either from the communique or from 
the things that they said here. The second aspect of the visit that interests me the 
most is, you might say, the apparent psychological frame of mind in which the Russians 
came here; the success of the Malenkov visit which immediately preceded the visit of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin; the success of their India and Burma tours which evidently 
gave them some exaggerated notion of the fashion in which public opinion was prepared 
to turn out and welcome them, Now, certainly they have been defeated, I should say, or 
at least set back in the psychological aspects of their reception here, and whether 
they have achieved any of their political objectives is a little difficult to deter= 
mine from the scope of the agreements that were announced, 

MR. BEVAN: I believe that one of the explanations of their desire to come to 
this country is to be found inside Russia itself. I think that we are liable to 
underestimate what is happening inside the Soviet Union, I think that now that Stalin 
is dead and many people are attacking his behavior, his policies, very large numbers 
of Russians -- managers of industry, heads of institutions, technicians of all sorts -- 
want to get beyond the wall and see what is happening in other countries. And this 
visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev here and to India and Burma is just the beginning of 
a torrent of visits, I believe -- and that's all to the good. 

MR. BROWN: It's not true that that is good for you though, is it, Mr. Bevan? 
Moscow radio has been following the events of that famous Tuesday night dinner -- 
the actions of the Labor Party as being unworthy behavior, and they claim that the 
Labor Party leaders used cold war tactics, instead of trying to find a common language 
to remove misunderstandings -- that's hardly repaying the hospitality that you extended 
them, 

MR. BEVAN: I think you've got it quite wrong. In the first instance, of course, 
there were some incidents after dinner which Mr. Khrushchev didn't like but remember it 
was not only a dinner, that's where the mistake has been made. It was intended and 
agreed beforehand that there should be questions and answers after dinner and, therefore, 
we carried out our intention and, of course, we were quite frank, I would rather have 
misunderstandings at the beginning than have them at the end. 

MR, BROWN: The host at that meeting felt fit to question the Russian leaders 
on the imprisonment of many Social Democrats, Do you feel that this question in 
principle, in the event of a Labor Government, would make it impossible for you 
to arrive at an agreement with Russia any quicker than Mr, Eden's government? He 
said, in effect, that I can deal more easily with the Tories than I can deal with 

ts, 
ope ae avin He may have said that. I'm not sure he did, but he may have said 
that and that may, in fact, be true. But, nevertheless, it must be realized that part 
of Mr. Khrushchev's intention in coming over here was to try and build a better relation- 
ship between the Socialist parties in Europe and the Commnist party. In that respect, 
he doesn't seem to have scored an outstanding success, 

MR. NEWMAN: Gentlemen, every week TOWN MEETING awards a twenty-volume set of 
the American Peoples Encyclopedia to the listener who submits the most interesting 
question, This week's winner is Willard Axness of New York City, who submitted this 
question: "Considering the reception given to Bulganin and Khrushchev in Great Britain, 
what would be the possible effect of a similar visit to the United States? 

MR. BEVAN: Well, I think we mst ask our American friends to answer that One» 
They are in a far better position to assess the reaction, but I'1]1 just venture ck if 
don't believe there is so very mch difference between American people and the british 
people and probably the American people would react in much the same way. 

MR. BROWN: Mr, Bevan, earlier in the week I was very interested and actually 
quite amused to read an article you had written in which you said that Mr. Khrushchev 
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had many of the qualities of Americans. You said they are not necessarily the 
qualities needed for complicated and exacting negotiations where allowances must be 
made for other points of view and adjustments reached between a variety of conflict- 
ing points. Is that correct? 

. BEVAN: It's correct =~ I said that those who have had the task of building 
new nations have got many of the characteristics of builders and mechanics and engineers 
and not necessarily those of philosophers, 7 

MR. COOK: I certainly think the Americans would be prepared to laugh at Mr. 
Khrushchev's jokes and share his sense of humor, which I'm sure we've all found rather 
delightful if not a little biting at times, As regards the question, however, it seems 
to me that a visit of the Russians to the United States at this time would be pointless 
and what its effect would be I would find it very difficult to judge on the basis of 
what happened here, I simply don't see any point in the Russians trying to go to the 
United States or in the United States offering an invitation. I don't see, at this 
point, what business there is for the two sides to do. I believe that visits of this 
kind have to be in general the result of sort of a movement of history that brings you 
to a point at which useful talks can be held. Sir Anthony Eden and British public 
opinion obviously felt ready to have those talks and, for that reason, it was on the 
whole a good thing they came here but such is not the mood of the United States and 
under those circumstances I just don't believe the question really would arise or should 
arise, 

SIR ROBFRT: I think if they went there, the reception would be very much the 
same as it was in this country, cool, but polite -- and in some ways it might be even 
better because there would be no Labor Party in the United States to give them dinner. 
Unfortunately, I wasn't at that dinner myself, but I understand that it was fairly rough 
and I believe that Marshal Bulganin did say the next day, "Well, anyway, we're all 
Tories now." I agree with Don Cook, really, that there is not much point in it -- 
if only for the fact that Sir Anthony Eden did at least invite them here and President 
Eisenhower has said that he sees no great purpose would be served by a visit to the 
United States at this juncture. Therefore, I agree with-Don when he said that I don't 
think it arises, 

MR. BEVAN: Are we now to expect that Communists will be like Tories, or 
Tories like Commnists? But I don't know what Mr, Cook meant by saying that we 
must await the movements of history, That would seem to be as if it were sort of 
on an escalator -- sitting down and waiting to be carried on to some further point -= 
as if we do nothing about history ourselves, And, furthermore, I think Bob Boothby 
would agree with me here, one of the consequences to follow from this visit will 
be that British public opinion will expect American policy to move in the matter 
of trade with China and with Russia, and we shall expect that there will be 
very substantial modification on the goods that are vetoed in trade with those 
countries, 

MR. GOK; I think the British, both officially and unofficially, have given 
the answer on this one, which is simply that the trade restrictions are a matter of 
confidence and a removal of fear and if this visit contributes to that, I see no rea- 
son to anticipate that the United States is just going to take a position of continuous 
blind isolation on this issue, but let's be a little cautious about where we are going; 
let's see what sort of practical results, whether, as bulganin promised in his press 
conference yesterday, the Russians reallydo turn this statement on the dicussions into 
reality and if the reality warrants a relaxation of these restrictions -- and it has 
been relaxed progressively over the last couple of years -- then there will be more 
relaxation. But, I see no reason at all to worry too much about the American attitude 
on that, JI think we must worry more about the Russian attitude and behavior, 

MR. BROWN: I do think it's a point of interest that two-thirds of the items 
which the Russians had on their list, the things that they said that they wanted, were 
outside the strategic limitations, They didn't ask for two-thirds of the things that 
were within the strategic limitations. 
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SIR ROBERT: I would like to support Aneurin Bevan on this, It's clear there 
must be a stragetic list. The Prime Minister made that abundantly clear and I don't 
think any of us around this table would dissent, but we must keep that list up to date 
and make it have some relation to reality, and I think it has got to be revised in the 
light of mclear development which is taking place all the time. I think that some of 
our people and our scientists got a great shock =~ not so much a Shock as a surprise -- 
by the extent to which the Russians have developed their nuclear energy, both for war 
and peace, I think we really must sit down together, the United States and ourselves, 
and look at the strategic list in the light of modern developments because some of these 
items mst be hopelessly out of date. 

MR. BEVAN: I believe we really would be guilty of misleading our American 
friends unless they became aware of the depth of British public opinion in this mat- 
ter, We think, in fact we know, that it is American resistance that has been re- 
sponsibile for dragging a great deal of Japanese commodities into British markets 
and they also found their way to China, and really, the time has come for American 
public opinion in this matter to move the policy of the White House, 

MR. NEWMAN: Gentlemen, I would like to deal with the personalities of the 
Russian visitors, We've all had a chance to look at them and some of us to talk to 
them firsthand at some length. I wonder if we could have an appraisal now of the 
Russian leaders? Mr. Bevan, would: you like to begin? 

MR. BEVAN: I hadn't met Marshal Bulganin before. When I was in Moscow two 
years ago I met the other Soviet leaders -- Mikoyan, Vishinsky, who is now dead, 
Molotov and Malenkov and, of course, Khrushchev -- and I met Khrushchev and Malenkov here 
and,now Bulganin. I still adhere to the view that I formed then; that Malenkov is the 
ablest of the lot of them. I think Khrushchev is a very agressive person, a very ebul- 
lient and outspoken man who is quite capable of interrupting anybody at any time, 

SIR ROBERT: Now don't start describing yourself. 

MR. BEVAN: Now Sir Robert Bob Khrushchev -= and I'm quite convinced that 
what we have got in Russia today is really a collective leadership and I feel little 
fear indeed that there will be a return to the sort of Byzantium despotism that 
existed under Stalin. 

SIR ROBERT: There is no doubt that Malenkov made a better impression in this 
country than did Khrushchev, I think he's got much more charm and probably a certain 
kind of ability that Khrushchev hasn't got. I think Khrushchev is terribly tough. 

He made a certain appeal to me because he told me when I met him that he liked my 
Scotch herrings which my constituents catch when they were accompanied by vodka 

and I agree with them on both points, and that seemed to me to be human and wise. 
Apart from that, I had no sustained conversation with him, He just gave me the im- 
pression of being pretty tough. 

MR. COOK: I think I ought to reassure the Americans that Sir Robert is not 
likely to be taken in really because a politican likes herring. I'd like to add 
a few impressions, mostly derived from the press conference that we had with these two 
men yesterday, and also seeing them in and out of their automobiles. Khrushchev is, 
as I mentioned earlier, a man of a great and very fast sense of humor and he is exe 
tremely adroit at taking a question and sort of talking it to death, leaving it hanging 
up in the air without really having answered it, if he doesn't choose to answer it. 

And this in a very cleverfashion. As to Bulganin, while he tended to defer to Khrushchev 
for the tough questions in the press conference, I nevertheless got the impression that 
it was a press conference of co-equals. Even though Khrushchev was carrying the ball 
publicly, Bulganin in no sense seemed to me to be playing second fiddle, that Bulganin 
is a personality and a power. Having said that much, I should add that neither of the 
two men struck me as being particularly attractive or particularly pleasant characters 
and I think on the whole everybody breathed a sigh of relief when they got on the 
cruiser Friday noon. 


MR. BROWN: I was quite taken with them as human beings, I must confess, I | 
thought that they were very engaging, very charming, much brighter than I had ex- | 
pected. They reminded me of a couple of panthers, but I kept reminding myself that 
the panther is a very dangerous animal, i 

MR. NEWMAN: As is our custom on TOWN MEETING, we take questions from our | 
audience which will be directed to the various speakers here. May we go straight into 
our questions from the audience now, ; 

QUESTIONER: Sir Robert, what sort of reception do you anticipate the Russians 
will be able to turn out for Sir Anthony when he arrives in Moscow? Will it be tit 
for tat or do you think it will be more like the ones that they have turned out for 
Nehru and others? 

SIR ROBERT: I think it will be very cordial, I think it will be carefully | 
arranged, very well organized, the cheers will be simply tremendous. I don't know ) 
that they will mean an awful lot. You can't tell, but the Russians are a very friendly, 
gay people so they might mean quite a lot but I have no doubt that when he goes there 
he'll get a tremendously friendly reception, and I mst say I think he will deserve it. 

I think he took a great risk -- in a sense I think he took his political life in his 
hands in inviting these two boys to come over here. There are a lot of conservative 
elements in this country that regarded the whole thing with considerable suspicion 

and indeed dislike, and he felt it was the right thing to do, carried through with 

it and, I think, carried it through with comparative success -- a greater success than 
I had believed possible or that I believe that he expected. 

MR. BEVAN: Well, what risk, really, did he take in inviting them over here, 

Maybe there were some die-hard backwoods men and backwoods women in the Conservative 
party but you just said earlier that about 90% of the British people wanted the invita- 
tion to be sent so what risk did Sir Anthony Eden take? 

QUESTIONFR: Mr. Bevan, you said that you expect the United States to modify 
its trade policy as a result of the visit and as a result of the feeling of the British 
public, Do you think that the Russian public should now at least realize to a certain 
extent the depth of the English feeling with respect to the Middle East? Do you feel 
now that this will lead the Russians to modify their policy in the Middle East? 

MR. BEVAN: They have done so already -~ it's most remarkable. Indeed, one of 
the most significant things about the visit was that a statement which actually warned 
Egypt, in So many words, not to expect Russia to support her in her hostility to Israel 
was, in fact, made before they left Moscow, or at the same time. There has been a 
change and also -- I hope I made myself clear -- I don't want America to change her 
trade policy, That's not the point. She can do as she likes, of course, what I want 
is that America should agree that NATO powers should change their trade policy with 
respect to Japan and China and the USSR, 

MR. BROWN: Mr. Bevan, have they, in fact, changed their atti 
Middle East? Actually, there has been a statement relents today Am peaksett ae 
test of this be the Russians carrying out what they say in the communique ? 

MR. BEVAN: We must remember that all the Russians have done, and I'm not a 
generous supporter of Russia's foreign policy at all, all the Russians did was to send 
arms to Egypt but, in the meantime, that was an answer to the Baghdad Pact which 
carried our force right to the Russian border of Persia, And the Russians said 
"All right, if you're going to supply arms to all the states in the Middle facie we 
can send them to Egypt,"and they did. They're perfectly entitled to do so you know 
We haven't even complained about them doing so because they're within thesia! ants : 
but now they've said that that doesn't mean we are going to do any other than su ocd 
the United Nations to prevent ignition in the Middle East, ee 

QUESTIONER : Mr. Cook, before this visit took place there was a great deal 
of discussion in the press and outside of it that the Russians would attempt to drive 
a wedge between the United States and Britain. Do you think this visit had had a 
effect or will have any effect on Anglo-American relations generally? * 
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MR. COOK: If I can eliminate what Mr. Bevan has been Saying on the question 
of trade and assume that that is not necessarily a wedge between the two countries, 
and I don't believe it is and I don't believe that anybody around this table really 
thinks that an issue like this is completely basic to the positions of the Americans 
and the British, or Anglo-American relations; but leaving that issue to one side, I 
would say that the Russians have publicly stated and rather realistically that they 
quite realize that there is 175.or more years of history behind the Anglo-American 
position, it may in fact merely be a clever tactic on their part, a propaganda tactic, 
while in fact they are seeking to drive a wedge but, nevertheless, they behaved 
here as people who accepted the Anglo-American position as a fact and who were not 
out to destroy that and I rather am inclined to take that at face value, as of this 
point in any case, : 

SIR ROBERT: On this question of driving a wedge between Great Britain and the 
United States, I think I ought to say quite frankly that we've felt for some time now 
that we haven't had sufficient support in the Middle East generally from the United 
States over the past three, four years -- in Saudi Arabia, on the Persian Gulf and 
everywhere, Now, that might prove a bit of a wedge between the two countries, far 
more effectively than the Russians could ever hope to do. But I think that situation 
has been enormously improved by your economic support of the Baghdad Pact and by cer- 
tain recent developments, including that the Russians have said they are going to do 
about bringing a relaxation of tension between Israel and the Arab States, So I think 
the real danger of that wedge is greatly diminished, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Brown, what is likely to be the possible American reaction to 
Mr. Khrushchev's statement that they soon hope to have guided missiles and hydrogen 
bomb warheads which can land anywhere in the world? 

MR. BROWN: It's a frightening statement, I think. I think that all we can 
hope to do is try to match them in arms although I am sure you are perfectly aware 
that that is not our aim, What really surprised me about his statement and about. 
the statement of the Russian scientists was the great frankness in which they 
said these things. I'm sure that we were aware of them, but for the first time 
some country has had a leading scientist reveal what otherwise would have been 
asada” COOK: I'd like to clear up orething on this -- on Khrushchev's statement 
on the guided missile. A careful check of the text of his remarks which were delivered 
off the cuff show that he did not use the word "soon." He merely said, "I am sure we 
will have a guided missile,"" and he made no implication as to time or when they will 
have it at all. It's difficult to tell from this side of the Atlantic ~=— we haven't 
had the American papers over here yet-- but it is difficult to tell exactly what the 
effect of the idea that he predicted as "soon" might have had in the United States, 
but he did not predict that it would be soon, He merely said that they would have it 
and, on that basis, it seems to me that there is perhaps an exaggerated amount of 
attention paid to the whole thing. 

SIR ROBERT: Yes, Mr. Cook, tt sooner or later they will have it I should 
think, and I think there is no doubt they are a bit further along in this field than 
we expected and isn't there a lesson that we should draw? Shouldn't we really get 
together now, the United States and Britain, in this field; not only on the pelea 
side, but on the whole development of mclear research for industry purposes? We're 
working away and spending millions and millions of dollars and pounds in separate 
compartments and wasting money in consequence, I simply don't think we can afford to 
do that any longer in the face of what is unknown in the recent Russian developments. 

MR. BROWN: I think that we are making great strides in that direction too, Sir 
Robert, particularly lately. And I agree with you that we should Cooperate and we 
should work and we should try to gear our programs toward this. 

MR. BEVAN: I'm afraid that I am going to make an observation that may sound 
at first very disturbing.I'm very glad they are frank about what they've got. It 
seems to me that what is required is that we should all get together and all tell each 
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other our secrets at once because what the statesman is telling us is that war is 
now being held off by the very existence of these terrible weapons and mutual fear 
is bringing about mutual respect. Wouldn't it be a good thing to close down all the 
security systems and tell each other all about everything and there would be more 
mitual fear and more mutual respect and a chance for peace. — : 

QUESTIONER:; Sir Robert, our visitors have told us that they feel also that 
the chances of hot war are diminishing greatly. Would you agree with me that this 
whole visit has been part of a scheme to enlarge their cold war activity? 

SIR ROBERT: No, I should have thought not. I think there are certain things 
they want and need, I think they would like trade and I think they would like better 
contacts with the West. They may think that it will enable them to do their pro- 
paganda a little bit better, That I wouldn't know. I think Aneurin Bevan was right 
when he said if they want to try that on, they we've got to take it on and if they 
beat us at our own game, that will be clearly our fault. But I don't think this visit 
is just a dark plot designed to further particular subversive activities. I think 
there are certain things they want to get from us which might be benificial to us. 

The two major things, I think, are greater contacts, especially on the cultural side. 
now that the Iron Curtain is beginning to crumble a little bit after Stalin's death; 
and, secondly, I think they genuinely want some trade and that would suit us, too. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Cook, Sir Robert Boothby said that there were a number of 
things that the Russians are out to get and I wanted to ask you whether you think 
that among these things is disarmament. You will remember that the last thing said 
by Mr. Khrushchev to Mr. Gromyko at Portsmouth was, "Let's get on with disarmament,' 

I would like to know what Mr, Cook thinks about it? 

MR. COOK: Of course, there are talks going on here in London continuously 
but disarmament strikes me basically as one of those subjects on which there is pro- 
bably more of a smokescreen raised than just about any other issue between the East 
and the West. It's easy to raise a smokescreen on disarmament because there is such 
a devilishly complicated thing to come to practicalities and the one practicality on 
which the Labor party, the Conservative party, the United States, France and every- 
body is agreed in the Western world is the need of control. It's all very well for 
Mr. Khrushchev to do as he did or, Mr. Bulganin, I expect it was, at yesterday's press 
conference, to speak about levels of forces and not cooperating on this, that and 
the other, and going backwards instead of forward, They still haven't come anywhere 
near any practical grappling with the issue of controls, The seriousness of their in-~ 
tentions will eventually be tested in one way or another and whether or not they are 
prepared to go to a system of controlswhich will seek and provide for the confidence 
on which everybody can disarm, 

MR. BEVAN: I really can't accept that interpretation of the position. The 
fact is that I think Marshal Bulganin was perfectly justified in what he said. Just 
think what happened, The Russians said they wanted to get rid of atom weapons and 
we said of course you do because then the Russians will be superior in conventional 
weapons; and then the Russians came forward and said, "Let's get rid of conventional 
weapons," And then we said what about atomic weapons, so it changed right around 
again, And now the Russians are saying, "All right, we'll accept limitation of both 
convention and atom weapons simltaneously." Then, of course, we say why not put 
a figure on the conventional armies and the Russians said all right and agreed to a 
poe Now i ve run away from the agreed figures. The fact of the matter is,: Li. 

ere are smokescreens over disarmam 
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MR. BROWN: Mr. Bevan, regarding this somewhat drastic plan that 

about throwing everything open to mutual inspections, don't ee think Ri yeah en 
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would be President Eisenhower's aerial observation scheme, which the Russians have 
not accepted at all? 

MR. BEVAN: The Russians have, in fact, accepted aerial observation at certain 
defined posts, and in certain areas, Indeed, I'm not quite certain whether President 


Eisenhower, when he talks about aerial inspection, would go all over the United States 
and all over Russia. 


MR, BROWN: Didn't Mr. Khrushchev Say at your dinner the other night that he 
didn't want people tramping in and out of his bedrooms, and someone said, "Well, 
what about the front garden and he said not the front garden either, 

MR, BEVAN: Yes, I understand he said that but probably President Eisenhower 
would use the same homely metaphors, 

SIR ROBERT: Well, you are all arguing at cross purpose and you are all right, 
you know. Every one of you is right. The Russians have been intolerable about 
controls and inspection and making almost any advance impossible but, at the same 
time, we, it seems to me, peering through the Smokescreen, we have put forward a 
series of suggestions which, as soon as they were accepted by the Russians on paper, 
we hastily withdrew and changed to other suggestions, so if the Russians won't have 
any control and we change any suggestions we make as soon as they are accepted by 
the Russians, it's not surprising there hasn't been any great advance in this field, 
But I think there will be an advance, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Bevan, what is your response to the bid made by the Russian 
leaders, first at the 20th Party Congress and again at such discussion meetings as were 
held last Monday, for a new popular front between Socialist and Communist parties? 

Is there any new common ground? 

MR. BEVAN: I didn't notice that Mr. Khrushchev made any considerable contri- 
bution toward it in the course of his visit here. The fact of the matter is, of course, 
that the Socialist parties of Europe will wait a very long time until they see that 
certain changes take place. The first important change is that the Commmnist parties 
of the West shall become completely independent of the day to day shifts of Russian 
foreign policy. Once the Communist parties of the West are looked upon as Russian 
Trojan Horses, then, of course, the Socialist parties won't play, and as the Trojan 
Horses have become pretty transparent by now, I should have thought that even the 
Russians would be glad to surrender them, . 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Brown, do you think this visit will make any impression what- 
soever on Mr. Dulles? It has already been suggested that the West may be winning the 
cold war and I wonder whether the visit has in any way moved public opinion in America 
so that perhaps we may see the beginning of a new departure in American foreign policy 
which will lead to a Russian visit to America? 

MR. BROWN: I think Mr. Dulles has already stated his own case far better than 
I could put it. In effect he said he is greatly cheered by what happened here and he 
sees a relaxation in the Russian attitude. I think that he is probably waiting, like 
most Americans are, as I said before, to see proof of sincerity. 

SIR ROBERT: Well, it's quite a thing to make an impression on Mr. Dulles, 
but I must say, having looked at him, I should think Khrushchev is about as likely to 

r man alive 

ee TSE aE Sir Robert, referring back to your remarks about American support 
for Britain in the Middle East, would you elaborate? The first thing that comes to 
my mind is the situation in Cyprus. Do you want more American support for the current 

tA ition in Cyprus? 
ioe Caen. cae we were in a difficult position there and you didn't make 
it any easier, but I go right back to Persia. You weren't 100% behind us over beh: 
I don't think you gave us the support we might have expected in Egypt when we got te 
of the Suez Canal and left the situation, as you might say, open between Israel an 
the Arab neighbors. And, finally, there is no doubt that there has been a Les 
campaign against us all over the Middle East in finance from Saudi Arabia ba merican 
oil royalties, the Aramco money. Well, I'm not saying for a moment that the Aramco 
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Company could have told King Saud how to spend it, but I think there is an impres- 
sion in this country, I won't put it higher than that, that American influence could 
have prevented a good deal of that anti-British propaganda throughout the Middle East, 

MR. NEWMAN: We have just time for the comment of Mr. Bevan. 

MR. BEVAN: I must not be assumed to be in agreement with the British Govern- 
ment on their policy in Cyprus. I'm entirely egainst it. I am as opposed to it as 
I am opposed to the United States policy in Guatemala. 

MR. NEWMAN: I'd like to esk this one question to Mr. Bevan that he reported 
in his newspaper a week ago, in which he said that the Russian people on the whole 
were better liked in this country than Americans, Would you explain that a hit 
further, Mr. Bevan, or have we misquoted you? py eae 

MR. BEVAN: Haj There are two misquotes. First, I haven't got a paper and 
I don't remember saying that. 

MR. NEWMAN: We have just time for a quick question from the audience, 

QUESTICNER: Mr. Cook, bearing in mind the frankness of the recent talks, 
wouldn't you agree that a visit of the Russian leaders to the United States might 
result in an improvement of U.S.-U.S.S.8 relations -- there might be an increase 
in confidence? 

MR. COOK: My answer again would be, not at this time. I see no reason for 
them to go; I think the time inevitably will come and if it does come I am sure it 
will result in improvement, but there is no point in going until it is sure it is 
going to result in improvement, 

MR. NEWMAN: Gentlemen, I am sorry but our time is up. Our Sincere appreciation 
to you,Mr. Bevan, Sir Robert Boothby, Don Cook and Joe David Brown, for being our 
guest speakers tonight, 


Our special thanks to the British Broadcasting Corporation for its assistance 
in arranging this program, 
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